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ABSTRACT 



This report offers the top 10 challenges identified by 
public schools and the ways that the Texas School Performance Review (TSPR) 
suggests that these issues be addressed. The TSPR ensures that scarce 
education resources are spent in the classroom. For a TSPR review, the TSPR 
team is invited in for months of detailed study, during which it asks for 
input from administrators, principals, teachers, students, parents, and 
community leaders. After 7 years of studying more than 24 school districts 
the TSPR team formulated the following recommendations: be fair with staffing 
and productivity standards; get rid of piles of paper through administrative 
automation; make administrators into facilitators through site-based 
management; make sure that a sound facilities -planning process is in place; 
let money perform its share of work through cash and investment management; 
foster an efficient purchasing department by buying what is needed, when it 
is needed, at the best price; have a vision, develop strategic planning for 
reaching it, and take steps to implement the plan; make sure that all fixed 
assets, such as building contents, be marked, counted, and tracked; adopt 
clearly written and legally valid policies governing the operation of a 
school; and find every available dollar in various education grants. (RJM) 
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S ince 1991 , the Texas Comptroller’s office 
has conducted a series of performance 
and management reviews of public 
school districts across the state. At the direc- 
tion of theTexas Legislature, the Texas School 
Performance Review (TSPR) has tried to help 
public schools rise to an increasingly difficult 
challenge — to make sure their scarce educa- 
tion resources are spent in the classroom, 
where they belong, rather than on red tape, 
paperwork, and needless bureaucracy. 

Seven years later, theTSPR team has stud- 
ied more than two dozen school districts — 
large and small, rich and poor, urban and rural. 
They have proposed some 2,600 specific 
ways to hold the line on costs, reduce ad- 
ministrative overhead, streamline operations, 
and improve educational services — offering 
local taxpayers savings of more than $300 
million thus far, while helping communities 
run their schools as efficiently and effectively 
as possible. 

Along the way, some common themes 
have emerged. After all, though each school 
district is unique, many face similar chal- 
lenges. And with nearly four million students 
on 6,650 campuses in nearly 1,050 public 
school districts across Texas, it would take 
TSPR half a century to study every school dis- 
trict in the state. That’s why our goal is to re- 
view two percent of the state’s public school 
population each year and share the results 



with other districts so that proposals made 
for one can help others improve their own 
operations. 

In that spirit, this report presents the 
Top 10 issues identified by public school 
districts and the innovative solutions TSPR 
has recommended. 

How does a TSPR review work? 

Not every public school district needs or 
wants a full-fledged performance review, and 
TSPR refuses to circumvent local control by 
going where it isn’t wanted. In fact,TSPR has 
found that widespread support for a perfor- 
mance review is the best indicator of how 
effectively its recommendations will be imple- 
mented. 

Only after being invited, therefore, will 
TSPR settle in for months of detailed study. 
Assisted by outside experts and at no charge 
to local taxpayers, the performance review 
team consults a wide range of administrators, 
principals, teachers, parents, students, com- 
munity leaders, and business groups. Students 
are provided surveys to take home, newspa- 
pers are offered questionnaires to publish, 
concerned citizens are invited to attend pub- 
lic meetings, and all community members are 
encouraged to call a special 1-800-BEAT- 
WASTE hotline and to offer their best ideas. 

The Comptroller’s team looks at every 
major area of a school district’s operations. 
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some common 

themes have X 
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including food services, transportation, safety 
and security, educational service delivery, dis- 
trict organization and management, comput- 
ers and technology, facilities, personnel, 
community involvement, purchasing, and fi- 
nancial management. 

TSPR’s work isn’t a financial audit in the 
traditional sense, nor is every recommenda- 
tion designed to cut costs. In fact, some have 
no direct fiscal effect at all, while others call 
for reinvestments to attract greater public and 
private funding. All, however, promise im- 
provements in student services and adminis- 
trative efficiency. 



TSPR’s Top 10 ways to improve public 
schools 

By identifying recurring problems and 
suggesting solutions for improvement, TSPR 
has developed a Top 10 list of challenges 
facing most public school districts. Under 
each of the following issues are ways that 
some Texas schools have addressed those 
challenges and manage to hold the line on 
costs, reduce their administrative expenses, 
and make their operations more efficient and 
effective. 



.L Be fair. 



TSPR found that 
widespread support 
for a performance 
review best indicates 
how effectively 
recommendations 
willheimple- / 
mented. / 



More than 85 percent of a district’s bud- 
get is typically tied up in personnel costs, so 
it’s no wonder that TSPR regularly looks at 
staffing and productivity standards to mea- 
sure the efficiency of school employees 
across a district. Some examples of these 
ratios include: 

• administrative and professional staffing 
ratios as shown by number of students 
per teacher and number of students per 
administrator. 

• the allocation and productivity of sup- 
port staff such as the number of custodi- 
ans per square foot of space, and cafete- 
ria meals served per labor hour. 

In many cases, state laws and guidelines, 
industry standards, state and national organi- 
zations, and trade organizations publish and 
advocate the use of specific standards or 
ratios. While there are instances where strictly 
following formulas will not work, TSPR has 
found that staffing or productivity standards, 
supported by board policies, have the follow- 
ing benefits: 

• Employees are more likely to be equita- 
bly distributed among all schools and lo- 
cations, and staffing decisions are more 



likely to be based on demonstrated 
needs. 

• School boards, superintendents, and ad- 
ministrators have fewer special requests, 
and when special requests are received, 
district officials have a staffing criteria on 
which to evaluate real needs • 

c ■ -n ■ - 

• Budgeting is more consistent. For ex- 
ample, if student enrollment increases or 



decreases, or if facilitiesfarejexpilhded^^^ 
corresponding staff needs^ increase or 
decrease according to the standards. 
Savings can be achieved%y monitoring > 
the standards and estatjlishing goals. ^ 
Productivity standards al^ow^ for the im- 
partial measurement of performance for 
workers, classes of woi^kersy^and indi- 



vidual schools. TSPR has found that 
setting goals for improvement and focus- 
ing attention on performance typically 
results in marked improvement. 

• School district’s faced with financial 
change can make equitable budget cuts 
by adjusting the ratios. Much debate over 
funding priorities can be eased by using 
accepted formulas and ratios for staffing. 
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Get rid of the piles of paper. 










Although technology is a major issue for 
school districts, much of the emphasis cen- 
ters on instructional technology while the 
most basic administrative applications are left 
to paper, pen, pencil, and antiquated typewrit- 
ers. Even in the most sophisticated districts, 
decisions to spend money on administrative 
technology draw opposition from individu- 
als, claiming that the children must come first. 
TSPR has found, however, that the failure to 
invest in technology at the administrative 
level stunts instructional programs by divert- 
ing vital resources to labor-intensive manual 
processes. Too little thought is sometimes 
given to the fact that an investment in tech- 
nology should repay itself in a matter of years, 
reducing overlapping or duplicated tasks,and 
increasing productivity. 

TSPR recommends that districts fully 
automate and integrate administrative func- 
tions and look for ways to eliminate as much 
paper shuffling and labor hours from the pro- 
cess as possible. 

Examples of using administrative automa- 
tion successfully curb administrative costs 
include: 

• automated payroll processing and an 
^ - - integrated payroll, attendance, benefits. 



and accounting system that eliminates 
redundant data entries; 

• automated and integrated accounting and 
purchasing systems; 

• automated school bus routing systems; 

• food service systems that track student 
meal participation and payment, menu 
planning, labor hours, and nutritional in- 
formation; and 

• on-line communication systems and 
internet access for campuses and admin- 
istrators. 

The most successful districts report that 
any decision on administrative automation 
must begin with a clear and comprehensive 
cost-benefit analysis, and the school board 
should include an element of accountability 
for achieving those benefits in the process. If 
the analysis fails to show that a system will 
pay for itself in a relatively short time — say, 
three to five years — the system may simply 
be automation for the sake of automation and 
not cost effective. If the administration is not 
held accountable for achieving planned re- 
sults, the district will lose twice: once from 
the purchase of the system and then again 
from falling short of promised productivity 
gains. 



An investment in 
technoiogy shouid 
repay i^eif in a 
matter of years, 
reducing overiapping 
or dupiicated tasks 
and increasing / 
productivity. \ / 







Make administrators into facilitators. 
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: p.rovf state lawmakers passed 

'ct ^orrj|jjgisla^b¥^^ the first formal step toward 
site-bksed decision-making by requiring dis- 
tricts to develop and implement a plan no 
later than September 1992. 

In its reviews, TSPR has found no district 
without a site-based decision-making plan, but 
few districts that have fully grasped or imple- 
mented the concept. 



Under site-based decision-making- a 

district’s central office should: ^ * 

• serve as a service provider or facilitator; 

• decentralize central operations so that 
time, energy, and financial resources are 
targeted at the school level and specifi- 
cally at student needs; 

• reduce levels of management in the 
district’s organization; 
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• establish two-way communications av- 
enues that work vertically and horizon- 
tally throughout the school district; and 

• allow for decision making at the campus 
level. 

While this seems logical and appropri- 
ate, many districts have not shifted the roles 
of central office personnel from managers to 
service providers and facilitators. 

TSPR found that successful school dis- 



tricts have begun by revising the job descrip- 
tions of central office administrators to reflect 
a service orientation. In addition, successful 
district administrators have begun spending 
as much as half their time in the schools. Dis- 
tricts that have placed central administrators 
more routinely in schools report this to be 
one of the single most beneficial recommen- 
dations made in TSPR reports. 




Plan before you build. 



Effective manage- 
ment of a school 
district’s facilities 
requires that it have 
in place a sound 
facilities plan- 
ning process. \ / 



Facilities represent the single most costly 
financial investment for most school districts. 
Planning for these investments, however, is 
often inadequate — and, in some cases, non- 
existent. Good facility master planning can 
maximize the invested dollars, hold spend- 
ing to critical needs, and in rare cases avert 
the need for capital spending. 

TSPR has found that failed bond elections 
are often blamed on external factors such as 
economic down turns and voter apathy, when 
in truth, a district may have simply failed to 
do its homework. With input from teachers, 
principals, taxpayers, and community leaders, 
districts should determine their true needs, 
plan for addressing those needs, and then 
communicate those needs effectively to the 
community. 

Effective management of a school 
district’s facilities requires that it have in place 
a sound facilities planning process, including: 

• an appropriate staff organization to coor- 
dinate and control the planning process; 

• reliable estimates of future enrollments; 

• up-to-date listings of facility repair and 
renovation needs; 

• up-to-date inventories of existing space 
by type of space; 



• a well documented program delivery 
plan for the district as a whole and for 
each school; 

• established facility use rate and amount 
of space guidelines; 

• comparisons of future space.needs with 
current inventories by type of space; 

• an annual plan and operating budget for 

addressing recurring maintenance needs 
such as roof and equiprnfent replace- 
ments; and , . .. r 

• specific long-range improvement plans 

for each campus and t6e: district as a 
whole. '• 

In addition to planning, construction 

management is also critical. Fraud,‘pdo"r Work- 
manship, poor quality components, and gen- 
eral cost overruns can be avoided or reduced 
by having an appointed or specially hired 
employee of the district monitoring daily con- 
struction progress and regularly reporting 
back to the board. 

Good facilities management as described 
above is an integral part of a well-run school 
district’s operations, allowing short- and long- 
term goals to be set and sound budgetary 
decisions to be made. 
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Let your money work for you 



Cash and investment management in- 
volves the systematic coordination of cash- 
flow forecasting, cash-flow management, 
investment of surplus cash, and sound bank- 
ing and investment relationships. Many 
districts perform only limited long-range 
cash-flow forecasting. Annual forecasting 
helps to tell a district that it needs to borrow 
or invest large amounts of money over the 
school year, but it does not address the daily 
ebb and flow of money through the district. 
Considering that even the state’s smallest dis- 
tricts have annual cash-flows of millions of 
dollars, interest earnings on excess cash can 
make the difference in whether an extra 
teacher is hired, teacher pay raises are given, 
or classroom computers are purchased. 

TSPR has found that; 

• the simple overnight investment of excess 



cash, through the use of zero-balance ac- 
count features, can significantly increase 
a district’s interest revenues; 
placing long-term cash in investment 
pools or U.S. securities, rather than in lo- 
cal interest bearing accounts or certifi- 
cates of deposits, can in some cases 
increase the investment yield by as much 
as two to three percent; and 
a cash-flow forecasting model that allows 
a district to determine its daily and 
monthly cash requirements makes it pos- 
sible for districts to develop investment 
strategies for investing excess cash over- 
night and on a long-term basis in secure, 
high-yield investment instruments, or 
make appropriate short-term loans only 
when absolutely needed. 



Interest earnings can 
make the difference 
in whether an extra 
teacher is hired, 
teacher pay raises 
are given, or class- 
room computers ^ 
purchased. \ / 
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Buy what you need, when you need it, at the 
best price you can get. 
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T An efficient purchasing department 
' should have management processes in place 
to ensure that supplies, equipment, and ser- 
' vkfes’are^p^ from the right source, in 
trie nght^quahti^^ and at the lowest price — 
'l^m'iri^accordance with national, state, and 



local purchasing guidelines, 
ff t complaint heard by 

‘ ^tSPR^^drirm^^^ reviews involves the public 
'peTceptibri^of misconduct in a school 
‘‘district’s purchasing processes, including 
allegations of nepotism, favoritism, excessive 
costs and cost overruns, and circumvented 
policies. Many of these allegations are un- 
founded; they are simply perceptions that 
result from a district’s failure to clearly 



define and communicate its procedures and 
the state’s guidelines to vendors and the 
general public. 

Successful purchasing practices include: 

• a set of purchasing policies adopted by 

the board that follow applicable laws arid 
guidelines; ' 

• administrative procedures for implement- 
ing policies that reflect step-by-step pur- 
chasing guidelines for central office staff 
and school administrators; and 

• policies and procedures clearly communi- 
cated to potential vendors and the general 
public, and followed without deviation. 

In addition, the purchasing processes 

within many districts don’t serve customers 
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well. Teachers and administrators complain 
that they can’t get supplies in a timely man- 
ner, that purchasing paperwork and bureau- 
cracy take too much of their time, and that 
students are hurt by delays in getting needed 
goods or services. 

To address the needs of the customers, 
TSPR has found that successful school dis- 
tricts have: 

• re-engineered their purchasing processes 
to make them as streamlined as possible; 

• automated the requisitioning, purchase 
order, and receiving processes to the full- 
est extent possible; 



• eliminated all but the most critical ap- 
proval signatures needed to maintain an 
adequate level of control; 

• instituted blanket purchase orders and 
catalog purchasing where appropriate; 

• eliminated or significantly reduced the 
number of “emergency” purchase orders 
by redefining them to truly mean emer- 
gency, rather than simply that someone 
forgot or wanted to circumvent the sys- 
tem; and 

• made use of a controlled credit or debit 
card system for spot purchases. 




Have a vision; plan how to get there; live it. 



Understanding the 
link between the 
quality of education 
and all the other 
support activities 
of a district is para- 
mount to achieving 
significant im- ^ 

provements. \ / 

/ 

■\ / 



Strategic planning enables a district to 
define its goals and objectives, establish pri- 
orities, and determine specific implementa- 
tion strategies.The process begins as a school 
district assesses its strengths and weaknesses, 
both in the instructional and support areas. 
From broad goals, very specific strategies for 
achieving them are developed. One of the 
most critical strategies involves the allocation 
of resources to make those goals happen. Pri- 
orities are set, meaning that some goals will 
be targeted immediately, while others will be 
deferred until additional money or resources 
become available. 

While most districts engage in some sort 
of planning, few have gone past the creation 
of district or campus improvement plans, 
which typically focus on instructional issues, 
not on the district as a whole. In most dis- 
tricts, the annual budget process and the 
district and campus improvement plan 
processes don’t occur at the same time. 
Consequently, the plans are not directly linked 
to the resource allocation process, resulting 
in unfunded plans and budgets that fail to 
fulfill the district’s goals. 

Seldom do instructional and support goals 
and objectives have any link. Understanding 
the link between the quality of education and 



transportation, food service, and school secu- 
rity, as well as purchasing, financial manage- 
ment, and all the other support activities of a 
district is paramount to achieving significant 
improvements. 

Districts that make the best use of their 
resources and achieve high(istudent perfor 
mance rates generally practi^:e some form of: . 
strategic planning that looks at all. district op- 
erations, links support fi/nctiohs^to‘ the^ 
achievement of instructional goals, and has a ^ 
direct link to the annual plj^nning and, bud- , 
geting process. 

Effective strategic planning iriizludes:^ ^ 

• knowing your customer^and understand- 
ing their priorities through surveys or fo- 
cus groups of students, p'arent's, teacher^, 
administrators, and community leaders; 

• direction and focus from the school board 
and a steering committee to set priori- 
ties or major goals; 

• broad-based and diverse committees set 
up to address the established priorities 
and develop activity plans to address each 
priority; 

• activity plans that contain measurable 
outcomes, dates, and assignments of re- 
sponsibility for implementation; 

• two-way communication between the 
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governing body and the committees dur- 
ing the plan development period; 
decisive governance that uses the recom- 
mendations of the committees to the 
greatest degree possible when approving 
the final plan; 



performance-based annual monitoring 
and adjusting of activity plans; and 
budgets requiring expenditures to be tied 
directly to the overall goals and priori- 
ties of the district. 




Tag ‘em; count ‘em; track ‘em. 



Fixed assets include all properties, 
vehicles, equipment, and building contents. 
Accounting for these fixed assets involves 
tracking and reconciling additions and dele- 
tions to property in the inventory. The most 
important purposes for keeping and maintain- 
ing accurate accounting records of fixed as- 
sets are: 

• Fixed asset records, properly kept,furnish 
taxpayers with information about their 
investments in the district, in contrast to 
expenditures for current operations; 

• fixed asset records provide the basis for 
adequate insurance coverage; 

• systematic physical inventories of fixed 
' assets allow the district to survey the 
. physical condition of its assets, and as- 

sess the need for repair, maintenance or 
(.replacement; 

• periodic inventories establish a system 
j of accountability for custody of individual 

rr^ * items;j ' 

• for budgeting purposes, reliable informa- 
I «‘,,tion about fixed assets now owned can 
r : i^rovide material assistance in determin- 

t :jing future requirements; and 
I periodic inventories identify lost or sto- 
len items so that insurance claims can be 

'i. 



filed, additional controls instituted, and 
accounting records adjusted to reflect 
the losses. 

According to Texas Education Agency 
guidelines, purchases of $5,000 or more for 
equipment or furniture with a useful life of 
more than one year are considered expendi- 
tures for fixed assets. As such, they are capi- 
talized instead of expensed by the district. 
There are, however, valuable items purchased 
by a district that cost less than $5,000, includ- 
ing computer components, desks, audio and 
visual equipment, and the like. 

The most successful districts report that 
items over $5,000 should be capitalized as 
fixed assets and made subject to external 
audit, but all valuable items should be main- 
tained on a control log and inventoried an- 
nually. This means: . f 

• tagging of all valued assets when they are 
received using a bar code system; 

• using accounting codes to track capitalized 
fixed assets as well as expensed assets; 

• inventorying all assets on an annual basis; 

• using the annual inventory results to set 
insurance rates; and 

• identifying inventory shrinkage and tight- 
ening controls when necessary. 



All valuable items 
shoulil be maintaineil 
on a control log I 
and inventoried / ‘ 
annually. \ / 
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Adopt policies and procedures — who knows 
who will be doing this job tomorrow. 



Effective school 
management is built 
on sound, clearly 
written, and legally 
valid policies, 
accessible to all 
school district 
employees and 
the public. \ 



Effective school manage merit is built on 
sound, clearly written, and legally valid poli- 
cies. The Texas State Board of Education man- 
dates that each school board adopt policies 
governing the operation of its schools and 
make them accessible to all school district 
employees and the public. 

Each district reviewed by TSPR thus far 
has had a policy manual, but in many cases, 
the manuals are not well maintained and 
maintain policies inconsistent with state laws, 
or that are past their useful life. It’s not sur- 
prising to find confusion in districts over the 
“correct” way to do things. 

From sound policies, detailed procedures 
show district employees how to carry out the 
policies in their various organizational units. 
Well-written and organized procedures: 

• implement and assure compliance with 
board policies as well as documenting 
the intent of those policies; 

• protect the institutional knowledge of an 
organization, so that as experienced em- 
ployees leave, new employees have the 
benefit of their years of experience cap- 
tured in the written procedures; 

• provide the basis for training new em- 
ployees; and 

• offer a tool for evaluating employees 
based on their adherence to procedures. 
TSPR regularly meets opposition from 

school district officials opposed to formally 



documenting procedures. The prevailing 
view is that policy and procedure are the 
same thing; why write a procedure if the 
policy clearly tells them what they need to 
do? When staff members are asked why things 
are done in a certain way, they often pull out 
aged memos from long-gone directors or su- 
perintendents as their support^. r 

The concept of documentihg daily activi; 
ties in a step-by-step format seems foreign. 
Yet, in almost every school district reviewed, 
there are examples of key personnel abruptly 
leaving positions as a result of sudden illness, 
death, or other personal tragedies, and leav- 
ing the department in a state of chaos. Other 
examples abound of whole ^departments 
without trained back-ups for Critical positions 
like payroll, and of poor traithirig techniques 
showing new employees how to perform a 
task, but not why. 

TSPR recommends that policy manuals 
be updated and kept current at all times.This 
means setting up a system for regular updates 
and distribution, as well as periodic reviews 
to ensure that all old policies are removed 
when no longer needed. 

In addition, TSPR recommends that ad- 
ministrative procedures be formally docu- 
mented, with each administrator held 
responsible for creating and maintaining un- 
derstandable, cross-referenced procedures. 



O 
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Find every dollar you can. 



State funding and local taxes pay most 
of the costs of operatingTexas school districts. 
Yet, other funding possibilities exist, includ- 
ing federal and state grants, federal reimburse- 
ment for the Shared Health and Related 
Services (SHARS) program, and matching or 
donated funds from businesses and civic 
groups. Many school districts fail to maximize 
these external funds and miss opportunities 
to supplement their financial resources while 
expanding student services. 

While the subject of maximizing exter- 
nal funding sources is too broad to list all 
funding possibilities, one example of an 
underused funding source is the Shared 
Health and Related Services (SHARS) pro- 
gram. In September 1992, the Texas Medicaid 
' program was amended to allow school dis- 
( tricts to enroll as Medicaid providers and 
apply for Medicaid reimbursement for ser- 
vices they are already providing to children 
with disabilities. School districts need not 
spend new money, but instead can simply 
apply for reimbursement for specific services 
provided to Medicaid-certified children. Be- 
cause this money is reimbursement for funds 
already spent, it is returned to the district and 
is available to offset future expenses, with- 
out restrictions. 

Fewer than half the state ’s school districts 
take advantage of this virtually free money. 
When asked why they don’t participate, dis- 
trict officials often explain that it would re- 
quire them to hire someone to administer the 
program. But with participating school dis- 
tricts receiving between $10,000 and $ 1 mil- 
lion annually from this program, the hiring of 
a single individual or even part-time individual 
may be a worthwhile investment. 

Another example of missed funds is the 
National School Lunch and Breakfast Pro- 
grams. Many school districts realize that sig- 
nificant funds are available from the federal 
government to pay for free- or reduced-priced 
breakfasts and lunches for economically dis- 



advantaged children. Increasing participation 
in these programs draws down more federal 
dollars, which can then be spent to serve 
more meals. But what some districts fail to 
realize is that identification of children for the 
free- or reduced-price meal program is the 
key indicator for Tier I and Tier II Compensa- 
tory Education money for children consid- 
ered at-risk of failing. 

In Texas, districts receive about $600 in 
additional funds for every child eligible for 
free- or reduced-price meals. Few districts, 
however, use all of the available tools to iden- 
tify economically disadvantaged children. 
Some send home a form at the beginning of 
the school year and are content with what- 
ever response they receive. Other avenues of 
identification in Texas include: 

• family identification — identifying all of 
the children in a family as eligible for free 
and reduced-price meals through one ap- 
plication; 

• using Texas Department of Human Ser- 
vice data on food stamp eligibility to au- 
tomatically qualify students for the 
federal meal program; 

• instituting automated point-of-sale sys- 
tems in cafeterias to remove any stigma 
associated with participation in the pro- 
gram; all students enter a personal iden- 
tification number into the system, 
whether they pay for lunches or receive 
them free; and 

• simply advertising the program more ef- 
fectively and doing more follow-up with 
families to encourage participation. 
While every indicator shows that chil- 
dren perform better in school and have fewer 
discipline problems when they aren’t hun- 
gry, the additional benefit to identifying 
eligible participants also has to do with draw- 
ing down more federal and state program 
dollars for educating those children most 
likely to fail. 



Fewer than half 
the state’s school 
districts take 
advantage of 
external 
funding 
sources. \ 
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Texas School Performance Review: 
helping public school districts improve 
their own operations. 



TSPR found broad 
support and a 
willingness to use 
the recommendations 
to refocus efforts 
and address the 
challenges 
facing public ^ 
schools. / 



None of these Top 10 ideas is particularly 
revolutionary or earth-shattering, but educa- 
tion professionals across the nation are be- 
ginning to sit up and take notice. For example, 
Florida began a program patterned after the 
Texas School Performance Review, and the 
Comptroller has fielded calls from as far away 
as Australia from school districts searching 
for solutions to their own unique challenges. 

In Texas, the response to TSPR has ranged 
from open arms enthusiasm to cautious wait- 
and-see attitudes. In one district, the superin- 
tendent and a majority of board members 
signaled their early support and ultimately 
went above and beyond TSPR’s proposals, 
making improvements in areas not even 
suggested in the original report. In another 



district, TSPR was about as welcome as fire 
ants at a school picnic. Yet, even there, 
district officials eventually cafne'tb recognize 
the value of the work and achieved im- 
pressive results by implerhenting TSPR's 
recommendations. 

Many have learned that a^ performance 
review of their district’s operations can serve 
as a useful foil against the inevitable backlash 
of unpopular, if necessary, ,changes. Some^ 
times, only an impartial thiijd party is truly 
able to touch upon certain “untouchable ” 
topics. And in the end,TSPR has found broad 
support and a wealth of dedicated profession- 
als willing to use the recommendations to 
refocus their efforts and address the chal- 
lenges facing their schools. 



If you would like more information on any aspect of the Texas School Performance Review, 
please call 1-800-232-8927 or contact us via email at 
<beat-waste@cpa.state.tx.us>. 



Publication #96-529. Revised January 1999. 
Texas Performance Review 
Texas Comptroller of Public Accounts 
PO. Box 13528 
Austin, Texas 78711 
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